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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN. 

THE present position of Japan is unique in the history of 
the world. She alone of all the Oriental nations has 
turned her back on isolation and absolutism, and has set her feet 
in the path of Western civilization. Her progress within the 
last half century, especially since the revolution of 1868, has 
been remarkable. Step by step she has rapidly adopted and 
adapted the commercial, social, educational and political institu- 
tions of Occidental nations. In political matters, especially, has 
the progress of Japan been astonishing. She has developed a 
good system of local self-government and representative institu- 
tions, " in the direction of greater decentralization and broader 
popular prerogative." It is unnecessary and inadvisable, with- 
in the limits of this subject, to trace in detail all the phases of 
this development : it will be sufficient, perhaps, to note, that on 
April 14, 1888, a "law for the organization of cities, towns and 
villages " was promulgated, to go into effect April 1, 1889. The 
preface to that law is interesting, and reads as follows : 

Animated by a desire for the development of the advantages attending 
the communal union of the country and for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of our subjects in general, and recognizing the importance of main- 
taining and of further extending the old customs of inter-relationship 
between neighbors, and of protecting the inherent rights of cities, towns 
and villages by a new law, we give our sanction to the present law on 
the organization of cities and that of towns and villages, and order it to 
be duly promulgated. 

At the time when this law went into effect the writer was liv- 
ing in Mito, a place of about 25,000 inhabitants, seventy miles 
northeast of Tokyo, and the capital of Ibaraki ken (province). 
By notification issued February 2, 1889, this place, along with 
thirty-five other large places, was incorporated as a ski (city or 
municipality), and its government was reorganized under the 
new law. In outlining the contents of the law I shall be able, 
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by occasional reference to the affairs of Mito, to illustrate its 
workings in municipalities. 

The establishment of local self-government led to the intro- 
duction into the Japanese language of special terms for " resi- 
dent " {ski-, sho-, son-jumin) and for "citizen" (komin), and to 
a careful distinction between the respective rights and duties 
of the two. The "residents" of a city, town or village include 
"all those who have their residence in the city [town or vil- 
lage]," without distinction of sex, age, color, nationality or 
condition in life. They are entitled to a common use of the 
public establishments and property, and are subject to the duty 
of sharing the common burdens according to the law. A " citi- 
zen," however, must be " an independent male person," that 
is, one who has completed his twenty-fifth year and has a 
household; he must be "a subject of the empire, and in the 
enjoyment of his civil rights " ; and for two years he must 
have been a resident of the given local division, must have 
contributed towards its common burdens and must have paid 
therein a "national land tax or two or more yen 1 in other 
direct national taxes." 

The rights of a citizen over and above his rights as a resident 
are simply but comprehensively stated. They consist in the 
privilege of voting in the local elections, and of eligibility to the 
honorary offices. There is, however, a slight qualification of 
this seemingly universal citizen suffrage. Those whose citizen- 
ship, for reasons to be given later, is suspended, and " those who 
are in actual military or naval service " are disfranchised. Com- 
panies, however, and "other juristic persons" are entitled to 
the suffrage on similar conditions with individuals. 

But when we come to consider the duties of a citizen, we 
find peculiar conditions. The citizen of a Japanese city, town 
or village is under obligation to fill any honorary office to which 
he may be elected or appointed ; and, except for certain speci- 
fied reasons) he cannot decline official service without being 
"subjected to suspension of citizenship for from three to six 
years, together with an additional levy, during the same period, 

1 A yen is equal to a Mexican dollar, or about seventy-five cents. 
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of from one-eighth to one-quarter more than his ordinary share 
of contribution to the city expenditure." The valid reasons for 
declining official service are as follows : sickness ; frequent 
absence from the locality on private business ; an age of sixty 
years or more ; pressing government service ; the fact of having 
completed within the last four years a four-years' term in an 
unsalaried local office, or within the last six years a six-years' 
term as member of a local assembly; and any other excuse 
deemed valid by the local assembly. 

Citizenship, when once acquired, is only retained so long as 
all its conditions continue to be fulfilled. It may be suspended 
during bankruptcy proceedings, during the pendency of any 
judicial proceeding which may result in the loss or suspen- 
sion of civil rights, or during execution on account of delin- 
quency in the payment of a tax. On the whole, citizenship 
seems to be regarded more as a duty than as a privilege ; and 
the citizens best qualified to fill official positions of trust would 
find it much more difficult than in America to " keep out of 
politics." In the city of Mito, some of the leading merchants 
and lawyers are serving, or have served, with satisfaction in the 
city assembly. 

The Administrative Bodies. 

The administration of local affairs is more or less centralized. 
This is no more than might be expected in a country which, 
although now a constitutional monarchy, was but twenty-five 
years ago an absolute despotism. The development of local self- 
government must be gradual, and must proceed only as the 
people show themselves capable of administering properly the 
power bestowed upon them. We find, then, that the origination 
and administration of local laws devolves in the cities upon 
what is denominated a city council, and in the towns and vil- 
lages upon certain chiefs, or mayors, and their deputies. 

The City Council. This body in Mito consists of a shicho 
(mayor), his deputy and six honorary councilmen. In Kyoto 
and Osaka each there are two deputies and nine councilmen ; 
in Tokyo there are three deputies and twelve councilmen. The 
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mayor of Mito, Mr. Hattori, who holds office for a term of six 
years, receives a salary of 500 yen per annum ; while his deputy 
receives 300 yen. The mayor is appointed directly by the 
emperor from among three candidates previously selected by 
the city assembly, — a body entirely different in its functions 
from the city council, and of which I shall speak later. The 
deputy and councilmen are elected by the city assembly. It is 
not essential that the mayor and deputy be citizens of this city ; 
but on entering upon their duties they become " entitled to 
citizenship." The mayor can hold no other salaried office nor 
any important position in a joint stock company. 

The councilmen are elected from among the citizens who are 
thirty years old or over. They hold office for four years, or till 
their successors are chosen, and are eligible for re-election. 
Half the council retires every two years. Such persons as gov- 
ernment officials attached to respective fu or ken 1 authorities, 
salaried city officials, public prosecutors and police officers, 
Buddhist priests and ministers of all other creeds, teachers of 
elementary schools, and " persons having the relationship to 
each other of father and son, or of brother," are not eligible for 
election as councilmen. In the case of very large cities, it is 
permissible, if convenient, to divide the city into ku (wards), 
each having a kucho (ward-chief) and a deputy, and in a few 
cases a separate council and assembly. A quorum of the city 
council consists of the chairman (mayor), or his deputy, and one- 
third of the councilmen. A decision is made by a majority 
of votes, and, in case of a tie, by the chairman. 

The functions of a city council are carefully defined in detail, 
but can here be only outlined. They include the preparation of 
subjects for deliberation in the city assembly, and the execu- 
tion of the decisions of the assembly ; the management of the 
establishments of the city; the administration of the city 
revenue, the ordering of receipts and of payments fixed in the 
budget and the superintendence of the management of the 

1 Ken means province, or prefecture, of which there are now forty-five in the em- 
pire; and/« (imperial city) is applied to Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka, which are a part 
of no ken. 
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treasury and accounts ; the care of the rights of the city and its 
property ; superintendence and disciplinary authority over the 
city officials and servants, the shicho excepted ; the custody of 
all papers and documents ; the representation of the city in law- 
suits ; the imposition and collection of duties for use, fees, city 
taxes, etc., etc. The mayor has the power of convoking the 
council, proposes the subjects for its deliberation, executes its 
decrees, and may suspend any decision of the council, subject 
to the final ruling of the fu or ken council. The city council 
has itself the right of suspending a decision of the city assembly, 
subject to the final decision of the fu or ken council. 

It may be inferred from what has been mentioned above that 
it is the duty of the council to estimate " the probable amount of 
revenue and expenditure of the city for the next financial year," 
and to submit to the city assembly for deliberation a draft of 
this budget. Expenditures not contained in the budget, or that 
exceed the estimates in the budget, can be met only upon ap- 
proval of the assembly. There is, however, a "contingencies 
fund," which may be used for unexpected expenses, without 
previous approval of the assembly ; but this may not be applied 
to any expenses expressly negatived by the assembly. The city 
treasurer, moreover, who is appointed by the city assembly on 
the proposal of the city council, cannot make payments of 
money without an order of the council, and, even with such an 
order, cannot exceed what is especially appropriated in the 
budget, except in the case of the " contingencies fund." No 
member of the council may be treasurer. 

Town and Village Chiefs. In towns and villages the adminis- 
tration of affairs is vested in a chocho (town chief) or a soncho 
(village chief), and a deputy. These officials are all elected by 
the town or village assembly, from among the citizens over 
thirty years of age, for a term of four years ; and they may, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the town or village, be salaried 
officials. Their election must, however, be ratified by the gov- 
ernor of the fu or ken. The duties which in the case of cities 
devolve partly upon the city council and partly upon the mayor 
or his deputy, all devolve, in the case of towns and villages, upon 
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the chocho or soncho and his deputy. It will readily be seen 
that in one respect towns and villages fare better than cities ; 
for, whereas the shicho is not necessarily a citizen of the city, 
and is appointed by the emperor, the chocho or soncho is elected 
by the town or village assembly from among the citizens of the 
locality. 

The Elective Local Assemblies. 

The City Assembly is a popular representative body to which 
occasional references have already been made. The number of 
members varies, in proportion to the population, from thirty in 
a city of less than 50,000 inhabitants to the maximum of sixty. 
The number is not, however, absolutely fixed ; for it may be 
changed by a city by-law, provided it does not exceed the maxi- 
mum. In Mito the number is thirty, elected by scrutin de liste. 
In large cities the electors may for convenience be divided into 
districts, or wards, from each of which a certain number of 
members may be elected ; but the voters in any ward need not 
confine their suffrages to residents of the same ward. 

There is, however, in all cities a curious division of the electors 
into three classes. The object of this division seems to be to 
give the highest tax-payers a power and a representation greater 
than what they might secure by mere proportion of numbers. 
To make the principles of this division as clear as possible, I 
quote the exact words of the law : 

The first class shall consist of those electors who pay the highest sums 
of direct city taxes, the total of which amounts to one- third of the whole 
amount of direct city taxes paid by all the electors. The second class shall 
consist, after excluding those belonging to the first class, of those electors 
who pay the highest sums of direct city taxes, the total of which amounts 
to one-third of the whole amount of such taxes paid by all the electors. 
The remaining electors shall compose the third class. ... An elector 
the amount of whose taxes may fall into two classes, shall belong to the 
higher class. . . . Every class shall elect for itself one-third of the mem- 
bers from amongst the eligible citizens, irrespective of the classes. . . . 
When electoral districts are formed, the classes shall be formed sepa- 
rately in each district. 
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The subjoined table, from statistics of Mito in 1891, will 
illustrate some of the above provisions. 

Residents 25,134 

{First class " 26 

Second class 138 

Third class 1021 

Total 1 185 

Council members 6 

Assembly members 30 

There are strict registration and election laws which it is un- 
necessary to treat at length. Suffice it to say, that only regis- 
tered persons may vote ; that none but voters may enter the 
"polling-station" during election; that "electors may not con- 
sult together or make suggestions to one another in that room" ; 
that each ballot is not inscribed, as in the case of a ballot for a 
member of the Imperial Diet, with the voter's name, but is 
strictly secret ; that voting by proxy is not allowed, except to " a 
company or some other juristic person." In the case of a tie 
vote, the senior in age is declared elected ; or, if it cannot be 
definitely determined by age, it is decided by lot, drawn by the 
mayor (or his deputy), who is the chairman of the election. 

All voters are eligible to membership in the city assembly, 
except those mentioned above as being disqualified from becom- 
ing members of the city council. I can find no provision tend- 
ing to prohibit a man from being at one and the same time a 
member of both assembly and council. The assemblymen hold 
office for six years, are eligible for re-election and like the 

1 Inasmuch as the distinction between "citizen" and "elector" is, both in theory 
and in practice, comparatively insignificant, no notice is taken of it in the above 
table. In order to show what proportion of the electors actually cast their votes, 
the statistics of the Mito city election of April, 1889, are given : 

Electors. Voters. Per cent. 

First class 57 49 87.7 

Second class 263 209 79.5 

Third class 915 66i 72.2 

Total 1235 919 74.4 

It will be observed that, for some reason or other, the number of electors is smaller 
in 1891 than it was in 1889 at the first city election. 
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councilmen draw no salary, but receive "compensation for the 
actual expenses needed for the discharge of their duties." The 
assembly is renewed by halves every two years. 

A meeting of the city assembly may be convoked by the pres- 
ident of the assembly (who is elected annually), by the mayor, 
by the city council or by one-fourth of the members of the as- 
sembly. All meetings are ordinarily open to the public, but 
may be held with closed doors when it is deemed advisable by 
the president of the assembly. A quorum consists of two-thirds 
of the members ; but a decision requires only a majority of 
the votes cast. Two enactments show a purpose to keep the 
members free from undue outside influence and from partisan 
pledges : it is laid down that a member may not " bind himself 
by the direction or request of any of his constituents " ; and 
that a member may not vote " on a matter personally concern- 
ing himself, his parents, his brothers, his wife or his children." 
The members of the city council may be present in the city 
assembly to give explanations concerning matters under con- 
sideration. 

The principal matters to be decided by the city assembly, be- 
sides the election of certain city officials by a secret ballot, are as 
follows : the making and altering of city by-laws and regulations ; 
all matters involving expenses which are to be defrayed out of 
the city revenues ; the voting of the budget, and of any outlay 
not included therein or exceeding the estimate ; the giving dis- 
charge to the annual accounts of receipts and expenditure ; 
the modes of imposing and of collecting all kinds of taxes ; the 
alienation, purchase, exchange or mortgage of the immova- 
ble property of the city ; matters relating to the disposition of 
the stock property ; the incurring of a new liability or the relin- 
quishment of an acquired right ; the modes of management of 
the city property and establishments ; the amount of the secur- 
ity to be required from city officials ; and questions as to the 
undertaking of a law-suit or an arbitration concerning the city. 

Town or Village Assembly. The constitution of a town or 
village assembly is, like that of a city assembly, based upon the 
population, but according to the following ratio : 
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Population. Members. 

Less than 1500 8 

1500 to 5000 12 

5000 to 10,000 18 

10,000 to 20,000 24 

20,000 or more 30 

The disqualifications for suffrage and for eligibility and the 
registration and election laws are the same as in cities. But in 
the grouping of the electors according to the amount of taxes 
paid, there are only two classes 1 instead of three. Moreover, 
there are no "districts," as there maybe in municipalities: but, 
in an extensive or thickly populated town or village, branch 
polling-stations with definite circumscription may be provided 
for the second class. It is, however, especially prescribed that 
where the application of the regular system is inconvenient, a 
different system may be provided by a town or village by-law. 

The president of a town or village assembly is the chocho or 
soncho, who, as well as one-fourth of the members, has the 
power of convoking a meeting of the body. The rules, powers 
and functions of a town or village assembly correspond exactly 
to those of the city assembly. 

In the law for the organization of towns and villages, there is 
an additional chapter, containing a series of provisions which, as 
not likely to be needed in the case of municipalities, are not 
contained in the law for the organization of cities. These pro- 
visions prescribe a method by which two or more towns orvillages, 
by mutual agreement and with the permission of the superin- 
tending authority, may form a union for the common administra- 
tion of affairs which are common to them. The uniting towns 
or villages are authorized to decide upon the constitution of the 
union assembly, the organization of the administration and the 
modes of providing means for the expenditure. 

There is still another provision which is not contained in the 
law for the organization of cities, and which deserves special 
mention. It is prescribed that, by a town or village by-law, 
decided upon by the gun (county) council, " a small town or 

1 The municipal second class is omitted. 
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village " may substitute for the town or village assembly a gen- 
eral meeting of all citizens having suffrage. I have not learned 
whether in any instance this provision has been carried into 
effect, but I think it not unlikely that there may be a few 
such localities. The matter is, at any rate, worth noticing, as 
an imitation, in theory at least, of the Anglo-Saxon town meet- 
ing and village assembly. 

Local Taxation and Administrative Control. 

The laws concerning city, town or village property and taxes 
are very minute in their provisions. Some of the most impor- 
tant features are as follows : The taxes may be imposed, first, 
in the form of additional percentages upon national and fu or 
ken taxes ; and, secondly, if that is insufficient, in the form of 
special direct or indirect taxes. The persons liable to such tax- 
ation are all who sojourn in the locality for a period of three 
months or over, together with non-residents who own lands or 
houses or carry on some trade there (excepting peddlers and 
hawkers), whether they be individuals or companies. The fol- 
lowing property is exempt from taxation : Grounds, establish- 
ments and buildings, used for direct public purposes and belonging 
to a/«, ken, gun, city, town or village, or other public corpora- 
tion ; Shinto and Buddhist temples; 1 government or public 
schools or hospitals ; grounds, establishments and buildings 
devoted to scientific, artistic or charitable purposes ; forests and 
waste lands belonging to the state, except when, in order to 
meet the expense of work benefiting the property, assessments 
are made thereon by permission of the imperial ministers for 
home affairs and for finance. Services in person or in kind, 
except such as are " of a scientific or professional nature," may 
be imposed for public works or for the maintenance of public 
peace and order. Taxes are imposed in monthly apportion- 
ment, and are due accordingly; but "in cases of extreme need" 
their payment may be delayed at the discretion of the city, 
town or village council. 

1 Christian churches are evidently taxable, unless devoted to " charitable purposes." 
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The superintendence of the administration of cities, except 
in cases where the co-operation of the fu or ken council is re- 
quired by law, falls in first instance upon the governor of the 
fu or ken, and in second instance upon the minister of state 
for home affairs. The superintendence of town or village ad- 
ministration, except in cases where the co-operation of the gun 
council, or the fu or ken council, is required by law, falls in 
first instance upon the guncho (county chief), in second in- 
stance upon the governor of thefu or ken, and in third instance 
upon the minister of state for home affairs. The latter official 
has also the power to dissolve any of the local assemblies, but 
he must order a new election to be held within three months. 
In certain matters, the decision of a city assembly requires the 
approval of the fu or ken council, and the decision of a town or 
village assembly requires the approval of the gun council : in 
certain other matters, not merely local in interest, the decision of 
a city, town or village assembly requires the approval of the 
minister for home affairs ; in still other matters, chiefly finan- 
cial, the approval of both the minister for home affairs and the 
minister of finance is required. The governor of the fu or ken 
may exercise disciplinary authority over all city officials ; and 
either of these officials, as well as the guncho, over the town and 
village officials. In almost all cases, however, in which a higher 
authority is allowed to interfere, a final appeal may be carried to 
the administrative court. 

The Japanese and the Prussian Sy stem- 
To the well-informed student of comparative politics this 
survey of pity, town and village government in Japan at once 
suggests the Prussian local-government system, of which the 
Japanese system has been called "a slavish copy." Nor is it 
at all strange that there should be such a marked similarity. 
It has long been an open secret in Japan that Germany had 
been set as the chief model for the " sunrise kingdom " in politi- 
cal matters. Count Its, formerly prime minister, and author of 
the Japanese constitution, spent considerable time in Germany, 
where he became an intimate friend and a great admirer of Bis- 
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marck. When he became the Japanese premier, he carried out 
in his own administration a "blood and iron" policy, and won 
the sobriquet of " the Bismarck of Japan." And since German 
elements predominate in the national constitution of Japan, it is 
not so strange that the same elements should be strikingly ob- 
servable in the system of local government. The British and 
the American systems aimed at too much decentralization to be 
available in that stage of Japanese political progress. French 
influence was on the decline, and German influence was on the 
increase. Moreover, the Prussian system, modified in certain 
particulars to suit peculiar conditions, seemed the best adapted 
to a nation just emerging from absolutism. 

Let me illustrate briefly and concisely the main points of re- 
semblance. 1 In the first place, without going into the details 
of the rights and duties of residents and of citizens, we find in 
both the Prussian and the Japanese system the same general 
principle of a property qualification for suffrage. Likewise, the 
division of the electors of a Japanese city into three classes ac- 
cording to the amount of taxes paid is an exact counterpart of 
the Prussian arrangement. But the peculiar German principle 
of the division of the electors of a circle (urban or rural) into 
three "colleges" (representing, (1) the large landowners and 
tradesmen, (2) the smaller landowners and tradesmen and the 
owners of manors and (3) city capitalists), is not found in the 
case of Japanese towns and villages, where the electors are 
divided again, according to the amount of taxes paid, into two 
classes. The principle, however, of obligatory honorary public 
service is maintained in both systems, and the similarity extends, 
with exception in only one item, even to the details of legal 
excuses and punishments for refusal to accept office. In the 
composition of the administrative councils, we find again strik- 
ing resemblances, but also more numerous differences, between 
the two systems ; and we are impressed by the fact that, in the 

1 If the deader wishes to verify the following statements, or to see the similarity in 
details, he is respectfully referred to two articles by Professor Frank J. Goodnow on 
" Local Government in Prussia," in the Political Science Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1889, and March, 1890, 
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main, in the case of cities the German system, in the case of 
towns and villages the Japanese system, leans more toward 
decentralization. The laws concerning property and taxation 
are quite similar in the two systems : especially noticeable is 
the provision in both that local diets ought not, by the intro- 
duction of new taxes, to derange the national system of taxa- 
tion, but should altogether, if possible, obtain the local revenue 
"by adding percentages to the direct state taxes." Finally, the 
Japanese system of reserving to the various central authorities 
a considerable measure of administrative control, particularly 
in financial matters, is a good imitation of the Prussian system ; 
and this is undoubtedly a wise provision in Japan, where in 
many localities inexperienced and irresponsible legislation might 
work considerable damage. 

We have now noticed the chief features of local self-govern- 
ment, as applied in Japan to cities, towns and villages. Al- 
though there are many enactments against which the demo- 
cratic ideas of Americans would revolt, the system seems, on 
the whole, to be well-adapted to the present needs and capa- 
bilities of Japan. It is an interesting fact that Japan's political 
institutions have been developed from the top downward since 
the revolution. What another has written concerning the 
national constitution is so appropriate, in reference to local 
government, that I close by quoting his words : 

The genesis of the Japanese constitution, then, is not to be explained 
according to the categories of European experience. It was neither 
wrested by the nation nor withheld by the government The people 
grew up to it, not the government down to it. Historically it does not 
signify a safeguard against oppression, but a means of bringing the 
methods of government into accord with the popular wish. It was not 
the surrender of inherited power by an autocrat or an aristocracy to a 
plebs ; it was (in token, of course, rather than in fulfilment) the relin- 
quishment to a people of power hitherto held in trust for them by a self- 
chosen body of their own number until they should arrive at political 
majority. 1 

Ernest W. Clement. 

1 John H. Wigmore in the Nation. 



